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OBJECTS  OF  THE 
THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY 

First — To  form  a  nucleus  of  the  Uni'versal  Brotherhood  of 
Humanity^  without  distinction  of  race^  creed,  sect,  caste,  or 
color. 

Second — To  encourage  the  study  of  Comparative  Religion, 
Philosophy,  and  Science, 

Third — To  investigate  unexplained  laivs  of  nature  and  the 
powers  latent  in  man, 

'T^HE  Theosophical  Society  is  composed  of  students, 
belonging  to  any  religion  in  the  world  or  to  none, 
who  are  united  by  their  approval  of  the  above  objects, 
by  their  wish  to  remove  religious  antagonisms  and  to 
draw  together  men  of  good-will  whatsoever  their  re- 
ligious opinions,  and  by  their  desire  to  study  religious 
truths  and  to  share  the  results  of  their  studies  with 
others.  Their  bond  of  union  is  not  the  profession  of 
a  common  belief,  but  a  common  search  and  aspiration 
for  Truth.  They  hold  that  Truth  should  be  sought 
by  study,  by  reflection,  by  purity  of  life,  by  devotion 
to  high  ideas,  and  they  regard  Truth  as  a  prize  to 
be  striven  for,  not  as  a  dogma  to  be  imposed  by  au- 
thority. They  consider  that  belief  should  be  the  re- 
sult of  individual  study  or  intuition,  and  not  its  ante- 
cedent, and  should  rest  on  knowledge,  not  on  assertion. 
They  extend  tolerance  to  all,  even  to  the  intolerant, 
not  as  a  privilege  they  bestow,  but  as  a  duty  they 
perform;  and  they  seek  to  remove  ignorance,  not  to 
punish  it.  They  see  every  religion  as  an  expression 
of  Divine  Wisdom,  and  prefer  its  study  to  its  con- 
demnation, and  its  practice  to  proselytism.  Peace  is 
their  watch-word,  as  Truth  is  their  aim. 


HISTORY  OF  THE 
THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY 

'Y  ^HE  Theosophical  Society  was  founded  by  Madame 
H,  F,  Blavatsky  and  Colonel  H,  S.  Olcott,  in 
iSy^*  Colonel  Olcott  was  the  first  President  and 
he  held  the  office  continuously  until  his  death  in 
190'Jy  serving  in  that  capacity  thirty-two  years. 
The  office  thus  vacated  by  death  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  Mrs,  Annie  Besant,  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Society  are  at  Adyar,  Madras,  India, 
and  National  Sections  and  Branches  exist  in  various 
nations  throughout  the  world.  The  chief  officer  of 
the  American  Section  is  Weller  Van  Hook,  M,  D,, 
of  Chicago,  and  the  American  headquarters  are  in 
that  city.  Annual  conventions  are  held  by  the  Na- 
tional Sections  and  biennial  conventions  by  the  Soci- 
ety, the  place  of  meeting  for  the  latter  being  some 
European  city.  Anybody  desiring  further  information 
about  the  Society  should  address  Weller  Van  Hook, 
103  State  street,  Chicago,  the  General  Secretary 
for  America, 


SELF  EDUCATION 

1TAKE  great  pleasure  in  availing  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  on 
certain  aspects  of  the  art  which  we  prac- 
tice. I  cannot  forget,  and  I  hope  that  you 
sufficiently  remember  that  the  architectural 
future  of  this  country  lies  in  the  hands  of 
just  such  men  as  you.  Let  me  dwell,  then, 
for  a  moment  on  your  unique  opportunity. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  have  taken  up  archi- 
tecture as  you  might  have  gone  into  trade, 
or  manufacturing,  or  any  of  the  useful  pro- 
fessions; in  that  case  you  have  probably 
already  learned  discrimination,  and  now  real- 
ize that  in  the  cutting  of  the  cake  of  human 
occupations  you  have  drawn  the  piece  which 
contains  the  ring  of  gold.  The  cake  is  the 
business  and  utilitarian  side  of  life,  the  ring 
of  gold  is  the  esthetic,  the  creative  side. 
Treasure  it,  for  it  is  a  precious  and  enduring 
thing.  Think  what  your  work  is:  to  reas- 
semble materials  in  such  fashion  that  they 
become  instinct  with  a  beauty  and  eloquent 
with  a  meaning  which  may  carry  inspiration 
and  delight  to  generations  still  unborn.  Im- 
mortality haunts  your  threshold,  even  though 
your  hand  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  open 
to  the  heavenly  visitor.     Of  Captains  of  In- 
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dustry  you  are  the  captains;  by  the  very 
nature  of  your  calling  you  are  not  privates  in 
the  ranks,  but  officers  of  staff. 

Though  the  profession  of  architecture  is  a 
noble  one  in  any  country  and  in  any  age,  it 
is  particularly  rich  in  inspiration  and  in  op- 
portunity here  and  now,  for  who  can  doubt 
that  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  great  build- 
ing period?  We  have  what  Mr.  Sullivan 
calls  "the  need  and  the  power  to  build,"  the 
spirit  of  great  art  alone  is  lacking,  and  that  is 
already  stirring  in  the  secret  hearts  of  men, 
and  will  sooner  or  later  find  expression  in 
objective  and  ponderable  forms  of  new  beauty. 
These  it  is  your  privilege  to  create.  May  the 
opportunity  find  you  ready!  There  is  a  say- 
ing, "To  be  young,  to  be  in  love,  to  be  in 
Italy!"  I  would  paraphrase  it  thus:  To  be 
young,  to  be  in  architecture,  to  be  in 
America. 

It  is  my  purpose  to-night  to  outline  a 
scheme  of  self-education,  which  if  consistently 
followed  out  I  am  sure  will  help  you,  though 
I  am  aware  that  to  a  certain  order  of  mind  it 
will  seem  highly  mystical  and  impractical. 
If  it  commends  itself  to  your  favor  I  shall  be 
glad;  there  is  no  harm  in  stating  it,  at  all 
events. 

Many  of  you  will  have  had  the  advantage 
of  a  thorough  technical  training  in  your 
chosen  profession;  be  grateful  for  it.  Others, 
like   Topsy,   "just   growed" — or   have   just 
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failed  to  grow.  For  the  solace  of  all  such 
— without  wishing  to  be  understood  to  dis- 
parage architectural  schooling,  which  is  grow- 
ing increasingly  excellent  and  increasingly 
necessary — I  would  say  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  education  which  is  worse  than  none,  for 
by  filling  his  mind  with  ready-made  ideas  it 
prevents  a  man  from  ever  learning  to  think 
for  himself;  and  there  is  another  kind  which 
teaches  him  to  think,  indeed,  but  according  to 
some  arbitrary  method,  so  that  his  mind  be- 
comes a  canal  instead  of  a  river,  flowing  in  a 
predetermined  and  artificial  channel,  and  un- 
replenished  by  the  hidden  springs  of  the 
spirit.  The  best  education  can  do  more  than 
to  bring  into  manifestation  that  which  is  in- 
herent; it  does  this  by  means  of  some  stimu- 
lus from  without  —  from  books  and  masters 
—  but  the  stimulus  may  equally  come  from 
within;  each  can  develop  his  own  mind,  and 
in  the  following  manner: 

The  alternation  between  a  state  of  activity 
and  a  state  of  passivity,  which  is  a  law  of  our 
physical  being,  as  it  is  a  law  of  all  nature,  is 
characteristic  of  the  action  of  the  mind  as 
well;  observation  and  meditation  are  the 
two  poles  of  thought.  The  tendency  of  mod- 
ern life  and  of  our  active  American  tempera- 
ment is  towards  a  too  exclusive  functioning 
of  the  mind  in  its  outgoing  state,  and  this  re- 
sults in  a  great  cleverness  and  a  great  shal- 
lowness.     It   is    only   in   moments   of  quiet 
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meditation  that  the  great  synthetic,  funda- 
mental truths  reveal  themselves.  Observe 
ceaselessly,  weigh,  judge,  criticise — this  order 
of  intellectual  activity  is  important  and  valu- 
able— but  the  mind  must  be  steadied  and 
strengthened  by  another  and  a  different  pro- 
cess. The  power  of  attention,  the  ability  to 
concentrate,  is  the  measure  of  mental  effi- 
ciency, and  this  power  may  be  developed  by 
a  training  exactly  analogous  to  that  by  which 
a  muscle  is  developed,  for  mind  and  muscle 
are  alike  the  instruments  of  the  silent  Thinker 
who  sits  behind.  The  mind  an  instrument 
of  something  higher  than  the  mind:  here  is  a 
truth  so  fertile  that  in  the  language  of  Ori- 
ental imagery,  "If  you  were  to  tell  this  to  a 
dry  stick,  branches  would  grow,  and  leaves 
sprout  from  it." 

There  is  nothing  original  in  the  method  of 
mental  development  here  indicated;  it  has 
been  known  and  practised  for  centuries  in  the 
East,  where  life  is  less  strenuous  than  it  is 
with  us.  The  method  consists  in  silent 
meditation  every  day  at  stated  periods,  during 
which  the  attempt  is  made  to  hold  the  mind 
to  the  contemplation  of  a  single  image  or 
idea,  bringing  the  attention  back  whenever  it 
wanders,  killing  each  irrelevant  thought  as  it 
arises,  as  one  might  kill  a  rat  coming  out  of 
a  hole.  This  turning  of  the  mind  back  on 
itself  is  difficult,  but  I  know  of  nothing  that 
"pays"  so  well,  and  I  have  never  found  any- 
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one  who  conscientiously  practised  it  who  did 
not  confirm  this  view.  The  point  is,  that  if 
a  man  acquires  the  ability  to  concentrate  on 
one  thing,  he  can  concentrate  on  anything; 
he  increases  his  competence  on  the  mental 
plane  in  the  same  manner  that  pulling  chest- 
weights  increases  his  competence  on  the 
physical.  The  practice  of  meditation  has 
moreover  an  ulterior  as  well  as  an  immediate 
advantage,  and  that  is  the  reason  it  is  prac- 
ticed by  the  Yogis  of  India.  They  believe 
that  by  stilling  the  mind,  which  is  like  a  lake 
reflecting  the  sky,  the  Higher  Self  communi- 
cates a  knowledge  of  Itself  to  the  lower  con- 
sciousness. Without  the  working  of  this 
Oversoul  in  and  through  us  we  can  never 
hope  to  produce  an  architecture  which  shall 
rank  with  the  great  architectures  of  the  past, 
for  in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  in  Mediaeval  France, 
as  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  mysticism 
made  for  itself  a  language  more  eloquent 
than  any  in  which  the  purely  rational  con- 
sciousness of  man  has  ever  spoken. 

We  are  apt  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  books  and  book  learning.  Think  how 
small  a  part  books  have  played  in  the  devel- 
opment of  architecture;  indeed,  Palladio  and 
Vignole,  with  their  hard  and  fast  formulae 
have  done  the  art  more  harm  than  good.  It 
is  a  fallacy  that  reading  strengthens  the  mind 
— it  enervates  it;  reading  sometimes  stimu- 
lates the  mind  to  original  thinking,  and  this 
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develops  it,  but  reading  itself  is  a  passive 
exercise,  because  the  thought  of  the  reader  is 
for  the  time  being  in  abeyance  in  order  that 
the  thought  of  the  writer  may  enter.  Much 
reading  impairs  the  power  to  think  originally 
and  consecutively.  Few  of  the  great  creators 
of  the  world  have  had  use  for  books,  and  if  you 
aspire  to  be  in  their  class  you  will  avoid  the 
"spawn  of  the  press."  The  best  plan  is  to 
read  only  great  books,  and  having  read  for 
five  minutes,  think  about  what  you  have  read 
for  ten. 

These  exercises,  faithfully  followed  out, 
will  make  your  mind  a  fit  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
pression of  your  idea,  but  the  advice  I  have 
given  is  as  pertinent  to  any  one  who  uses  his 
mind  as  it  is  to  the  architect.  To  what, 
specifically,  should  the  architectural  student 
devote  his  attention  in  order  to  improve  the 
quality  of  his  work?  My  own  answer  would 
be  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  stud^ 
of  music,  of  the  human  figure,  and  to  tht, 
study  of  nature — "first,  last,  midst,  and  with- 
out end." 

The  correlation  between  music  and  archi- 
tecture is  no  new  thought;  it  is  implied  in  the 
famous  saying  that  architecture  is  frozen 
music.  Vitruvius  considered  a  knowledge 
of  music  to  be  a  qualification  of  the  architect 
of  his  day,  and  if  it  was  desirable  then  it  is 
no  less  so  now.  There  is  both  a  metaphysi- 
cal reason  and  a  practical  one  why  this  is  so. 
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Walter  Pater,  in  a  famous  phrase,  declared 
that  all  art  constantly  aspires  to  the  condition 
of  music,  by  which  he  meant  to  imply  that 
there  is  a  certain  rhythm  and  harmony  at  the 
root  of  every  art,  of  which  music  is  the  per- 
fect and  pure  expression;  that  in  music  the 
means  and  the  end  are  one  and  the  same. 
This  coincides  with  Schopenhauer's  theory 
about  music,  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  and 
unconditioned  sensuous  presentment  known 
to  us  of  that  undying  will'to-live  which  con- 
stitutes life  and  the  world.  Metaphysics 
aside,  the  architect  ought  to  hear  as  much  good 
music  as  he  can,  and  learn  the  rudiments  of 
harmony,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  knowing 
the  simple  numerical  ratios  which  govern  the 
principal  consonant  intervals  within  the  oc- 
tave, so  that,  translating  these  ratios  into 
intervals  of  space  expressed  in  terms  of  length 
and  breadth,  height,  and  width,  his  work  will 
"aspire  to  the  condition  of  music." 

There  is  a  metaphysical  reason,  too,  as 
well  as  a  practical  one,  why  an  architect 
should  know  the  human  figure.  Carlyle  says, 
"There  is  but  one  temple  in  the  world,  and 
that  is  the  body  of  man."  If  the  body  is,  as 
he  declares,  a  temple,  it  is  no  less  true  that  a 
temple,  or  any  work  of  architectural  art,  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  ampler  body  which  man  has 
created  for  his  uses,  and  which  he  inhabits, 
just  as  the  individual  consciousness  builds  and 
inhabits  its  fleshly  stronghold.  This  may  seem 


a  highly  mystical  idea,  but  the  correlation 
between  the  house  and  its  inhabitant,  and  the 
body  and  its  consciousness  is  everywhere 
close,  and  is  susceptible  of  infinite  elabo- 
ration. 

Architectural  beauty,  like  human  beauty, 
depends  upon  a  proper  subordination  of  parts 
to  the  whole,  a  harmonious  interrelation  be- 
tween these  parts,  the  expressiveness  of  each 
of  its  functions,  and  when  these  are  many  and 
diverse,  their  reconcilement  one  with  an- 
other. This  being  so,  a  study  of  the  human 
figure  with  a  view  to  analyzing  the  sources 
of  its  beauty  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable  to 
the  architectural  designer.  Pursued  intelli- 
gently, such  study  will  stimulate  the  mind  to 
a  perception  of  those  simple  yet  subtle  laws 
according  to  which  nature  everywhere  works, 
and  it  will  educate  the  eye  in  the  finest  known 
school  of  proportion,  training  it  to  distinguish 
minute  differences,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
hearing  of  good  music  cultivates  the  ear. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to 
make  elaborate  and  carefully  shaded  drawings 
from  a  posed  model;  an  equal  number  of 
hours  spent  in  copying  and  analyzing  the 
plates  of  a  good  art  anatomy,  supplemented 
with  a  certain  amount  of  life  drawing,  done 
merely  with  a  view  to  catch  the  pose,  will  be 
found  to  be  a  more  profitable  exercise,  for  it 
will  make  you  familiar  with  the  principal  and 
subsidiary  proportions  of  the  bodily  temple, 
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and  give  you  sufficient  data  to  enable  you  to 
indicate  a  figure  in  any  position  with  fair 
accuracy. 

I  recommend  the  study  of  nature  because 
I  believe  that  such  study  will  assist  you  to 
recover  that  direct  and  instant  perception  of 
beauty,  our  natural  birthright,  of  which  over- 
sophistication  has  so  bereft  us  that  we  no 
longer  know  it  to  be  ours  by  right  of  inherit- 
ance— inheritance  from  that  cosmic  matter 
endowed  with  motion  out  of  which  we  are 
fashioned,  proceeding  ever  rationally  and 
rhythmically  to  its  appointed  ends.  We  are 
all  of  us  participators  in  a  world  of  concrete 
music,  geometry  and  number — a  world,  that 
is,  so  mathematically  constituted  and  coordi- 
nated that  our  pigmy  bodies,  equally  with  the 
farthest  star,  throb  to  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
The  blood  flows  rhythmically,  the  heart  its 
metronome;  the  moving  limbs  weave  pat- 
terns; the  voice  stirs  into  radiating  sound- 
waves that  pool  of  silence  which  we  call 
the  air. 

*'Thou  canst  not  wave  thy  staff  in  air. 
Or  dip  thy  paddle  in  the  lake. 
But  it  carves  the  bow  of  beauty  there. 
And  ripples  in  rhyme  the  oar  forsake." 

The  whole  of  animate  creation  labors 
under  the  beautiful  necessity  of  being  beauti- 
ful. Everywhere  it  exhibits  a  perfect  utility 
subservient    to    harmonious    laws.       Nature 
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is  the  workshop  in  which  are  built  beautiful 
organisms.  This  is  exactly  the  aim  of  the 
architect — to  fashion  beautiful  organisms; 
what  better  school,  therefore,  could  he  have 
in  which  to  learn  his  trade? 

To  study  nature  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
out  into  the  fields  and  botanize,  nor  to  at- 
tempt to  make  water  colors  of  picturesque 
scenery.  These  things  are  very  well,  but 
not  so  profitable  to  your  particular  purpose  as 
observation  directed  toward  the  discovery  of 
the  laws  which  underlie  and  determine  form 
and  structure,  such  as  the  tracing  of  the 
spiral  line,  not  alone  where  it  is  obvious, 
as  in  the  snail's  shell  and  in  the  ram's  horn, 
but  where  it  appears  obscurely,  as  in  the  dis- 
position of  leaves  or  twigs  upon  a  parent 
stem.  Such  laws  of  nature  are  equally  laws 
of  art,  for  art  is  nature  carried  to  a  higher 
power  by  reason  of  its  passage  through  a 
human  consciousness.  Thought  and  emotion 
tend  to  crystalize  into  forms  of  beauty  as  in- 
evitably, and  according  to  the  same  laws,  as 
does  the  frost  on  the  window  pane.  Art,  in 
one  of  its  aspects,  is  the  weaving  of  a  pattern, 
the  communication  of  an  order  and  a  method 
to  lines,  forms,  colors,  sounds. 

All  very  poetical,  and  possibly  true,  you 
may  be  saying  to  yourselves,  but  what  has  it 
to  do  with  architecture,  which  nowadays,  at 
least,  is  preeminently  a  practical  and  utilita- 
rian   art   whose   highest   mission  is   to  fulfill 
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definite  conditions  in  an  economical  and  ad- 
mirable way;  whose  supreme  excellence  is 
fitness,  appropriateness,  the  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  and  the  apt  expres- 
sion of  both  means  and  ends?  Yes,  archi- 
tecture is  all  of  this,  but  this  is  not  all  of 
architecture;  else  the  most  efficient  engineer 
would  be  the  most  admirable  architect,  which 
does  not  happen  to  be  the  case.  Along  with 
the  expression  of  the  concrete  and  individual 
must  go  the  expression  of  the  abstract  and 
universal;  the  two  can  be  combined  in  a 
single  building  in  the  same  way  that  in  every 
human  countenance  are  combined  a  racial  or 
temperamental  type^  which  is  universal,  and  a 
character^  which  is  individual.  The  expres- 
sion of  any  sort  of  cosmic  truth,  of  universal 
harmony  and  rhythm,  is  the  quality  which 
our  architecture  most  conspicuously  lacks. 
Failing  to  find  the  cosmic  truth  within  our- 
selves, failing  to  vibrate  to  the  universal  har- 
mony and  rhythm,  our  architecture  is — well, 
what  it  is,  for  only  that  which  is  native  to  our 
living  spirit  can  we  show  forth  in  the  work 
of  our  hands. 

Your  architecture  will  be,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, what  you  yourselves  are.  Let  no  soph- 
istry blind  you  to  the  truth  of  that.  There  are 
rhythms  in  the  world  of  space  which  we  find 
only  in  the  architecture  of  the  past,  and  en- 
amored of  their  beauty  we  repeat  them  over 
and  over  (ofF  the  key  for  the  most  part),  on 
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the  principle  that  all  the  songs  have  been 
sung;  or  we  just  make  a  noise,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  noise  is  all  there  is  to  architecture 
anyway.  It  is  not  so.  Those  systems  of 
spatial  rhythms  which  we  call  Egyptian, 
Classic,  Gothic,  Renaissance  architecture  and 
the  rest,  are  records  all  of  the  living  human 
spirit  energizing  in  the  stubborn  matter  of 
the  physical  plane  with  joy,  with  conviction, 
with  mastery ;  when  that  undying  spirit 
awakes  again  in  you,  stirred  into  conscious- 
ness by  meditation,  which  is  its  prayer;  by 
music,  which  is  its  praise;  by  the  contem- 
plation of  that  fair  form  which  is  its  temple; 
and  by  communion  with  nature,  which  is  its 
looking-glass,  you  will  experience  again  that 
ancient  joy,  hold  again  that  firm  conviction, 
and  exercise  again  that  mastery  to  transfuse 
the  granite  and  iron  heart  of  the  hills  into 
patterns  unlike  any  that  the  hand  of  man  has 
made  before. 
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